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Control Act; and the section on fuel additives in the Clean Air Act* Under such provisions, a risk assessment can be used to express the nature and extent of public-health benefits to be attained through regulation.
Some regulatory programs involve the establishment of technology-based exposure controls. This approach is followed, for example, in portions of the clean-water program and the part of the hazardous-wastes program that deals with waste-incineration standards.  In such programs, a risk assessment may be used to show the human exposure that corresponds to a specific degree of risk or to calculate the risk remaining after control technologies are put in place.
Some statutes mandate control techniques to reduce risks to zero whenever hazard is affirmed.  Such techniques include outright bans of products, as envisioned in the Delaney clause in the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act.  In addition, if the concept of a threshold below which carcinogens pose no risk is not accepted, strict interpretations of ample margin of safety language in federal clean-air and clean-water legislation would require that exposures to carcinogenic pollutants be reduced to zero. The role of risk assessment in cases where mandatory control techniques must reduce risks to zero may be simply to affirm that a hazard exists.
The difference between programs that involve premarket-ing approval of substances and programs that operate through post hoc mechanisms, such as environmental emission limits, may have an important influence over the quality of risk assessments. The most important effect of this difference may lie in the fact that premarketing approval programs (such as those for pesticides, for new human drugs, and for new food additives) empower an agency to require the submission of sufficient data for a comprehensive risk assessment, whereas other programs tend to leave agencies to fend for themselves in the acquisition of necessary data.
There can be little question that differing statutory standards for decision affect the weight that agencies accord risk assessments. Like differences in the mode of regulation, they probably have affected the rigor and scope of many assessments.  If risk is but one of several criteria that a regulator must consider or if data are expensive to obtain, it would not be surprising if an agency devoted less effort to risk assessment.  However, the Committee has not discovered differences in existing statutes that should impede the adoption of uniform.